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LITTLE BUSYBODY. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Littie BusyBopy 

Climbs upon my knees, 
Begs in baby accents 

For a “’ tory, please ! ” 
Ere the tale is ended, 

With a shout and bound, 
Little Busy body 

Searcely can be found. 


Little Busybody, 
All the livelong day, 
Toils and toils, unceasing, 
Hard at work with play ; 
When the twilight shadows 
Through the casement creep, 
Little Busybody 
Begs for ‘“‘ Hide and Seek.” 


“Find me!” ealls the darling, — 
Not a stir or sound ; 
Mamina gravely searches 
Where-he can’t be found; 
Now the shout of triumph ! 
Baby calls for ‘“‘ More!” 
Plants his tiny body 
Where he hid before. 


Little Busvbodies, 
All the broad earth through, 
Bring us care and trouble, 
Bring us pleasure too ; 
Ay, —a gloomy prison 
Earth would be, no doubt, 
Were these ‘‘ Busybodies ” 
Every whiere shut out. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE HIGH-BACKED PEW IN THE 
OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


7] HAT an old-fashioned pew it was! 

\ Silas Crane, who had come out 

from the city to visit his grand- 

father, was very much interested in the old 

meeting-house he saw on Sunday. Such 

high walls as the pews had! And _ that 

tithing-man, who slipped round, a long pole 

in his hand, tapping wicked sleepers on the 
head ! 

“T never saw a tithing-man before,” 
thought Silas. ‘Grandfather says they 
are all going out of fashion. Glad the 
fashion lasts here! Don’t catch me giving 
him a chance to tap my head!” 

He looked around the pew. Save grand- 
father, Silas was the only person in it, and 
grandfather’s face was turned away toward 
the pulpit, and Silas seemed to be alone. 
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Silas could just see the top of the pulpit, and 
Parson Gray’s bald head and kind old face. 

The sermon was on temptation. ‘I must give 
you some rules about meeting temptation success- 
fully. One way is to turn away, al not look at an 
object that tempts you to do wrong.” 

Here Silas said, like some other People; “ This is 
not for me; I'll let them take it.” 

So he heard Parson Gray call away in a loud 
voice, “ Look away from temptation.” 

But Silas thought he knew better than Parson 
Gray. In the very next pew was a strange boy. 
Silas never could have seen him, but the upper 
part of the wood-work before him was one of much 
open make. Through a hole Silas looked, and saw 
a curly-headed boy. 

“JT wish he would turn his head and show me 
what he’s like,” thought Silas. The curly-headed 
boy did not look round once, though. 

“J will make him turn round. I will will him to 
do it. Grandmother says she can will some folks to 
do things. I guess she’s right. She wanted me 
to get an armful of wood from the shed, and I did 
not want to; but somehow she got me to do it. Now 
I am going to will that boy to look round,” resolved 
Silas. 

So he looked very determined, set his lips 
together, and said in his thoughts, “Look round, 
sir!” But the curly-headed boy did not look round 
a bit. 

Then Silas tried various plans. “ Look round in 
two minutes, sir! Don’t look round before!” 
ordered Silas. 

That did not work at all. 

“Look round, sir, when I raise my hand!” 
silently commanded Captain Silas. 

No response. 

“Oh,” thought Silas, “I’ve got itnow! I wonder 
if I couldn’t reach my hand through that hole and 
pull his hair! Parson Gray looking ?” 

No, Parson Gray was looking up at the singers’ 
gallery. Behind alow red curtain, they were apt 
to do more whispering than the minister liked to 
permit. He was saying, “ Give way to no tempta- 
tion when it urges you.” 

That was very good advice for the singers behind 
the red curtain, but Silas did not seem to think it 
belonged to him also. 

Silas looked through the open work in the back 
of the pew before him, and how easy it did seem 
just to put his fingers through, seize one curly lock 
and give it a slight pull, very slight! Then the 
boy would turn round. That wouldend it. A very 
slight thing it was to do all this. 

But still looking, still looking at the tempting 
lock, Silas tried once more at willing the curly- 
haired boy to look round. It was all in vain, 
though he willed hard. 

All this time, Silas did not take his eyes off from 
that tempting twist of hair. He seemed to lose 
sight of his grandfather, of the minister in the pul- 
pit, of everybody and everything. He saw only 
the opening in the high-backed pew, only the 
fascinating lock of hair. His hand was stretched 
out. It went toward the lock of hair. It felt its 
way cautiously through the open work. It just 
touched — was grandfather looking ? 

No, his head was turned away, and he had eyes 
only for Parson Gray, ears for the sermon upon 
temptation. 

“ How true it is,” Parson Gray was saying, ‘ when 
we suffer ourselves tu remain where we can feel 
temptation, that it steadily gains a power over us, 
continues to wind as it were a chain about us, and 
at last we are bound fast, and we yield ourselves 
like slaves to a wrong purpose.” 

Here Silas’ fingers firmly seized that magnetic 
lock, and gave a much harder pull than he ever 
intended. 

“ A —a—a—ow!” snarled the boy, and looked 
round angrily. 

It was no strange boy at all, but Thomas Larkin, 
whose acquaintance Silas had made the day before. 
And here he was, looking! Grandfather also was 


looking. Parson Gray stopped his sermon and 
looked down at the Larkin pew. At the same time, 
Silas heard a swift, light step, and then a long pole 
was stretched into grandfather’s pew, and tapped 
Silas on the head! 

“Oh, the tithing-man!” thought Silas, shudder- 
ingly. His heart started up and bustled away like the 
wheels in a machine shop. Silas expected to be 
taken away to the gallows in the county prison 
located in the village, and there to be hung for 
murder! How he suffered in that single moment. 
The tithing-man seemed to think that he had done 
his duty, and he went off to tap somebody else 
this time for the crime of falling asleep. As for 
Parson Gray, he resumed his sermon; and in 
sonorous, drowsy tones, his voice droned out the 
warning, “Enter not into temptation !” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SONG OF THE WEAVER. 
BY L. C. 


Tue year has glided swiftly out, 
*Mid scenes of joy and strife ; 
While busy mortals wove their deeds 
On time, the warp of life. 
The past unalterable stands, 
The future, who can tell ? 
But blessings are for every one 
Who does his weaving well. 


The wheel of time is spinning woof 
To fill the coming year ; 

It spins us threads of golden hope 
Entwined by threads of fear. 

Let each one search his work and say 
How is this web of mine ? 

What has my weaving been upon 
The golden warp of time ? 


Qh, may the coming year surpass 
What other years have been; 
Lord help us each to work in truth 
And keep our weaving clean. 
Let virtue be the binding thread 

For old and young and fair, — 
But vanity and pride are bad 
When they are woven there. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GROWTH OF STEPHEN DOUCETTE. 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 
Chapter IT. —“ One cannot go against his mother !” 


5) AURICE GILSON leaped from the 
train and into the carriage his father 
had in waiting. The young Harvard 
freshman had done his best to be 
present at the festivities of the Rock- 
way High School Cadets’ field day. 

“Chum Russell is in bed, ill with a cold. Look- 
ing out for him detained me. Then the engine on 
the train ahead broke down, obstructing passage. 
Ts the fun all over?” 

“The sham battle is fought. You will soon see 
scores of the wounded limping about. And you 
are too late for the prize drill.” 

«Oh, who won the colonelship ? ” Maurice eagerly 
questioned. 

“Did you think fair Rockway wotld let the 
honor be wrested from her?” His father laughed. 
“Lynton and Redmond boys made a goodly fight, 
but to Rockway go the laurels!” 

“Glory hallelujah! Rockway forever! Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” shouted Maurice, standing up in the ¢ar- 
riage and wildly waving his hat, as, turning an 
angle, they came upon the vast Main street display. 
Bunting fluttered everywhere. 
school-girls, in picturesque dress, filled the side: 
walks. Far down the road toward the lower lake 


Hundreds of gay 


stretched the uniformed ranks of the outside com- 
panies forming, with that of Rockway, the bat- 
talion gathered to-day for its annual review. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! came the soldierly hosts, 
the triumphant Rockway company greeted with 
round upon round of cheers. As it passed the 
post-office asphalt, where was grouped the majority 
of the Rockway girls, the fair maids pressed for- 
ward to the curbstone and frantically waved their 
flags decorated with the school colors. Like a flash 
came the answering united military salute. 

“Doucette! Doucette! Rockway! Rockway!” 
cried the enthusiastic crowd, as a fine-looking youth, 
officially mounted, was swept along with the on- 
coming ranks. 

“Does the choice fall on the young Kanuck ?” 
Maurice inquired, in surprise. 

“You’d better not let the Slab City contingency 
hear you call him that!” laughed his father. “ You 
might be served as a vindictive Redmond boy who 
used the term jeeringly.. Lieutenant Royce of 
Rockway — and Slab City !— knocked him into 
the middle of the street.” 

“And both were consigned to the guardhouse for 
conduct unbecoming a soldier and a gentleman!” 
Maurice retorted. 

“Not so. I believe the aristocratic Redmond boy 
was temporarily suspended from his company by 
the officer of the day, who openly asserted, I hear, 
that if Lieutenant Royce had not knocked the Red- 
mondite down, he — Lieutenant Royce — would, of 
a surety, have been consigned for conduct dishonor- 
ing the coat he wore!” 

““Hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple-tree!’” 
Maurice whistled, in applause; but the strain was 
drowned in the Rockway band’s inspiring rendering 
of “ The White Cockade.” 

“Friend Baring’s protégé has a fine face,” 
Maurice said, as Stephen rode by, saluting. 

“T was n’t so sure of his career as Baring seemed 
to be,” the older man went on. “The boy’s origin 
was strongly against him, in my idea. I could not 
believe any good thing could come out of that 
Nazareth. His oldest brother worked in our foun- 
dry at one time; gave us immeasurable trouble. 
The others are divided between the two cane fac- 


tories. Where they aren’t mischievous, they are 
insuperably dull, I hear. They are a low, ignorant 
lot.” 


“One would judge from his bearing that he had 
the soldierly instinct.” 

“That may be where the French in him shows.” 

“Something more than love of glory actuates 
that boy,” Maurice declared, with emphasis. “ Were 
need great, I think the undaunted spirit that saved 
the country once would forth again.” 

“Principal Colman tells an enlightening anec- 
dote of the boy. Like other members of his class, 
Stephen brought the customary card of admission 
to the high school. ‘Stéphen Doucette!’ Mr. Cole- 
man read aloud. ‘Sta-phong or Stephen? French 
or English pronunciation ?’ ‘ English, if you please,’ 
the boy politely answered. ‘Last name, ditto?’ 
The boy laughed outright. ‘Down our Slab City 
way, it is called Dowcet,’ he affirmed, ‘but, if you 
please, I will retain the French on that, — Doufette.’ 
‘Oh, you are a half-and-half boy, are you?’ the 
master went on. ‘Which half am / to deal with 2’ 
Up spoke Stephen. ‘I think, sir, the physical half 
may be French, but the mental is unadulterated 
United States! You can put in your work on 
familiar territory, sir.’ They say his position was 
assured with both master and pupils, from that or. 
Mr. Colman avows he hasn’t had so bright a pupil 
since you and Archie Russell left him. You see; 
to-day, Stephen’s popularity with the boys.” 

Stephen, of a verity, was the hero of the hour. 
His brother officers jollily fraternized with him; 
the rank and file admiringly looked up at him; 
bevies of fair damsels besought their cadet friends 
to introduce to them the handsome young colonel- 
elect. 

Later on, these same béstowers of favors might 
turn in slight away, but to-day came no such chill- 
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ing experience. Youth drank its cup of pleasure 


and found it sweet. 


At the pretty dancing party given by the young 
cadets in the town hall that evening, Mr. Colman’s 
assistant, Miss Soule, sat in the balcony with Miss 
Dimick, watching the charming scene below. Miss 
Soule smiled in appreciation of Miss Dimick’s proud 
following of the brown-eyed young officer serving 
as one of the aids on the floor below. 

“He is a splendid fellow,” Miss Soule affirmed. 
“He is developing so all-roundedly, as one desires 
fora boy. What a pity itis about his family. Con- 
trast him with his brother yonder.” 

Emil Doucette, in a loud plaid suit, with a flash- 


4 ing red tie, lounged against the balcony wall, hat 


y. 


' will not drop his studies. 


on, in noisy conversation with two bold, gaudily 
dressed girls. In glancing from him downward, 
Miss Dimick met Stephen’s bright, affectionate 
look thrown up to her. 

“Stephen Doucette’s family will never hinder his 
growth,” she responded, steadily. 

“Are you so sure? You know he is about to 
leave school ? ”” 

Miss Dimick started. “ What do you mean?” 
she exclaimed, in dismay. “Of course Stephen 
He will not only com- 
plete the Rockway term, but be put in the way to 
go higher, if his good friend, Mr. Baring, is per- 
mitted to carry out his plans.”’ 

“Evidently, Mr. Baring is not to be permitted. 
Stephen has already told Mr. Colman of the pur- 
posed change. The boys will never have the pleas- 
ure of making Stephen Doucette colonel of the 
school battalion. He will not dampen the enjoy- 
ment of the day, but to-morrow they will all learn 
that Stephen Doucette is to become an operative at 


\ the Rockway Rattan Works.” 


: The evening had lost its charm for Miss Dimick. 
When Mr. Baring joined them, she eagerly ques- 
tioned him. 

“Tt is a fact,” he said, gloomily. ‘Tooth and 
nail, [have fought the necessity of the lad’s going 
to work, but to no good. Mrs. Doucette has an 
unfounded dislike of me. She will not accept any- 
thing from me, and refuses to let Stephen consider 
my offers further. She seems unable to understand 
she is standing in the path of her son’s advance- 
ment, that he could do much more for her in the 
future by careful training than he can ever accom- 
plish by an unaided struggle as a factory operative. 
She argues he knows enough for practical need 
now, and it is right that he should take his turn 
at contributing to the family support.” 

“Rejecting your help, she must feel the need of 
his assistance, now the two older boys are married. 
I fancy there is n’t much stability to Emil.” 

“She wanted to put the boy at work two years 
ago, when his father died, but I influenced the 
brothers against so doing. Absorbed in their own 


family cares, they seem indifferent, now. I pre- 


a3 \dded, gently. 


sume the indifference is largely through igno- 
rance, as is the mother’s, but it is none the less 
substantial.” 

“Poor, poor Mrs. Doucette!” Miss Dimick felt 
a momentary sorrow for the older woman, with 
neither knowledge nor instinct to direct her from 
foolish obstruction of her son’s success. Then his 
old teacher grew indignant for Stephen. 

“YT cannot, cannot be reconciled to it!” she 
affirmed to the boy, as they drove home to Slab 
City, about midnight. ‘ With your ability and 
desire, Stephen, not to be allowed to take your 
chance!” 

“Oh, Iam not certain my chance is gone yet,” 
replied Stephen, gayly. “I’m not going to bewail 
my luck to-night, Miss Dimick. It may be good 
for me to get out with the workers. I find Iam 
becoming fonder and fonder of my book and my 
corner. I don’t believe the good God intended us 
for only a book and a corner.” 
~ “Jn no circumstances would you have narrowed 
to a mere corner,” Miss Dimick said, with warmth. 
“One cannot go against his mother!” Stephen 
“And I’m not going to be un- 


happy, to-day of all days. Maurice Gilson has 
invited me to join the Round Table Circle,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Baring. 

“Indeed, that is a great honor,’ his friend replied, 
gratified. 

Maurice had been charmed with the modest way 
in which Stephen had borne his temporary exal- 
tation. Subsequent talk had revealed depth of 
thought in the young cadet unexpected to the col- 
legian. It was a sudden impulse — never regretted 
—that led him to invite Stephen into what was 
known among the initiated as a very exclusive 
little club. 

“We are a cranky set,” he explained to Stephen, 
‘all with pet theories for reforming the world, to 
which we insistently try to convert others. My 
chum, Archie, thinks socialism will do the work. 
‘Doc’ Stephens, who is learning to compound vile 
drugs, talks mysteriously of the downing of intem- 
perance. Garver Bowler is of the opinion instruc- 
tion to parents in the understanding of child nature 
would work wonders in bettering things. The rest 
of us have big or little schemes. I have no doubt 
a boy of your calibre has ideas in this line. My 
father calls them ‘sprouters.’” 

“T don’t know that I have any gigantic recipe 
for remodelling society at large,” Stephen had 


‘merrily rejoined, “but I have some fancies as to 


how life might be improved right here in our own 
Rockway I would like to talk up.” 

“Rockway is a world pivot!” said loyal Maurice. 

“The atmosphere of Maurice Gilson and his set 
is a good one for a boy to breathe in,” Mr. Baring 
returned to Stephen’s relation of his talk with 
young Gilson. 

Stephen had a white business envelope in his 
hand. He turned and held it back toward the seat 
on which Miss Dimick sat with motherly sympa- 
thetic Mrs. Royce. Leaning over, Miss Dimick 
deciphered, in the moonlight, the name of the pub- 
lishers of a famous young people’s magazine. 

“Oh, Stephen, you have n't?” 

“Yes, I have!” triumphed Stephen. “ They 
have taken the poem and sent me five dollars.” 

Miss Dimick was half crying. Mr. Baring 
grasped Stephen’s hand in hearty congratulation. 
“ We knew it was in you!” he said, with fervor. 

Stephen passed Miss Dimick a second letter. 
“You may read it at your leisure. It is from 
Whittier,” he explained, a reverent softness in his 
voice. “It was audacious to send him some of my 
verses, to find if good were in them, but I had 
heard Whittier was so kind to young writers.” 

“And he found your work worthy commendation, 
IT know!” Miss Dimick cried. 

“He was very kind. He said there were many 
faults traceable to my youth and inexperience, but 
he was impressed with the belief that I possessed 
the essential poet-soul. He cautioned me that, 


after all, ‘genius is but great patience.’ But read 
it all for yourself.” 

Miss Dimick was really crying, now. “And to 
think —” she began. 

“Not of unpleasant subjects!” obstructed 
Stephen. “This is a great day for me. Let me 


believe to-night in Stephen Doucette, poet, — the 
poet you have dreamed him, Miss Dimick. Give 
to to-morrow Stephen Doucette, factory operative. 
If trouble lies ahead, the good God brings strength 
for the bearing.” 

Miss Dimick’s thoughts were confused, but 
indistinctly she felt that Stephen Doucette was 
older than he had been a week ago. He had a 
certain masterfulness she had never felt in him 
before. 

(To be continued.) 


In all science error precedes the truth, and it is 


beter it should go first than last. 
Horace WALPOLE. 


Everything great is not always good, but all good 


things are great. DEMOSTHENES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRDS THAT STAY. 
BY LEANDER §. KEYSER. 


HEN the frost fairies have been busy at 
work in the flelds and woods, touching 
everything with delicate fingers, covering 

the ponds with ice, and decking all the weed-stalks, 
bushes, and twigs with pearls, — oh, then it is delight- 
ful to linger in out-of-the-way places and study the 
hardy creatures that flit and frisk about you! A 
ramble in mid winter, if you are warmly clad, is as 
pleasant as a ramble in June, — that is, providing 
you have the true out-door spirit ; and when you are 
marching boldly into the howling snowstorm it 
makes you feel every whit a soldier or a hero; 
and that is a good feeling to have. 

My winter loiterings have been all the more 
interesting because I have always found a number 
of favorite birds at my elbow, so to speak. One 
feels a double love for those brave, hardy feathered 
friends who do not desert one in the. winter, leaving 
the woods sad and lone, but defy the fury of the 
Storm King. Blessed be ‘‘ the birds that stay,” so 
say I. But why do not all birds hurry off to the 
South as soon as winter threatens? In the bird 
world travelling is certainly very cheap, costing 
only a little extra effort; and one would naturally 
suppose that such light movers would hie to a warm 
and sunny climate at the first approach of cold 
weather. I have been thinking about this a good 
deal of late, and at last have come to this con- 
clusion : if all the birds that spend the summer in 
the North were to rush to the South when winter 
comes, the South-land would soon be overcrowded ; 
all the food would be quickly devoured, and then 
there would be famine in bird-dom. But if some of 
them remain in various parts of the North, where 
there is always plenty of seeds, berries, larva, and 
cocoons, there will be enough for all. 

“In the woods where I usually ramble certain 
kinds of birds have been living every winter, and 
have been very happy even in the stormiest weather, 
because they could find berries and seeds in abund- 
ance. Birds like plenty of room, and would rather 
put up with a snowstorm and a cold northern blast 
now and then than to live in a sunny clime where 
they would be constantly tramping on one anotlier’s 
toes. I don’t blame them for that, either; for to 
be honest, I don’t like a big crowd myself. 

But perhaps you would like to be introduced to 
some of my charming winter intimates. First and 
always, both summer and winter, I find the white- 
breasted nuthatches in the woods, scudding about 
on the trunks of the trees, upward, downward, or 
sidewise, as suits their whim, and peering sharply 
into the gullies of the bark. They often turn their 
heads cunningly to one side, and peep into a crevice. 
When a nuthatch spies a worm or insect he at once 
goes to work to peck or chisel it out. If it has 
crept far into the bark and is hard to secure, the 
bird always, as far as I have observed, works with 
his head downward. Perhaps he can strike hardest 
in that position, just as a wood-chopper can work to 
best advantage when his stick of wood is below the 
level of his hands. 

Still, I cannot help wondering why the same 
should not be true of the woodpeckers, which also 
find the larger part of their rations in the crannies 
of the bark of trees. But, strange to say, they 
never —- I feel safe in using the word never— peck 
for a worm with their heads downward, but always 
keep their heads above them. When they want to 
descend they slide down backward. Now, why 
should there be this difference in the conduct of the 
nuthatches and woodpeckers? I am sure I don’t 
know. One would think the woodpeckers would be 
the birds to march down the tree trunks head fore- 
most, for two of their toes reach backward and two 
forward, while only one of the nuthatch’s extends 
back from the foot. 

Three species of woodpeckers have been staying 
in my neighborhood during the winter, the golden- 
winged, the hairy, and the downy; and pleasant 
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companions they have been. By the way, have 
you ever noticed a woodpecker’s wings make a kind 
of whistling sound when they fly swiftly ? At first 
I thought it was the nervous, frightened cry of the 
bird itself ; but that, Iam convinced, is not the case. 
The sound is quite unlike the ordinary rustle of 
the wings of other birds. The downy is the small- 
est woodpecker with which I am acquainted, and 
also the most familiar among those that remain 
here through the winter. He often comes to town, 
and I hear him chirping on the maples along the 
streets while he hunts greedily for his luncheon. 
He is a good deal larger than the nuthatch, and yet 
it is surprising on how small a surface he can creep, 
often clinging to the slenderest willow withes or 
the smallest weed stems. 

When he finds a good dinner he is just as loath to 
leave it as a hungry school-boy would be. One 
frosty winter morning a friend and I espied a 
downy woodpecker on a mullein stalk, pecking 
away at the seed pods, which he seemed to relish 
very much. We slowly drew nearer and nearer, 
until we came within a few feet of him; and still he 
clung to the stalk, picking savagely, and crying, 
“Chir! chir!” by way of protest at our presence. 
It was only when we came so close that we. could 
almost touch him with our hands that he thought it 
time to flit away. He was not going to lose his 
breakfast without knowing the reason why, —no 


indeed ! 
( To be continued.) 


BABY DOROTHY. 


You look so wise, 
I think that you 
Know some strange things beyond our view. 
Your steadfast eyes, 
So calm and clear, 
Have neither doubt, distrust, nor fear. 
You have an air 
Profoundly sure 
That all sweet mercies will endure, 
That bright and fair 
All things must be 
For little Baby Dorothy. 


So crystal clear 
Your lambent eyes, 
I think that good and pure and wise 
Things must appear 
Beholden through 
Such limpid, shining spheres of blue, 
And hence the world 
To your calm gaze 
Is beautiful with golden days; 
And all impearled 
With purity 
Is life to Baby Dorothy. 


But stay, a tear, 
A trembling lip! 
What frightful storm has wrecked your ship ? 
What ghostly fear 
Of vast distress 
Has clouded o’er your comeliness 2 
Away, great beast 
Or spectre grim! 
Give place to winged seraphim 
And fairy feast ! 
A shame on thee, 
To frighten Baby Dorothy ! 


A dimpled cheek, 
A laughing eye; 
The dreadful grief has hurtled by ; 
But far to seek 
Is that sage air 
Of saintly wisdom, calm and fair. 
A sage or saint 
It seems you ’re not, 
But just a dainty human tot, — 
A precious, quaint, 
Sweet prodigy, 
Dear, darling Baby Dorothy ! 


The Century. 


TATTOOED WOMAN. 


The woof of life is dark, but it is shot with a warp 
of gold. F. W. Ropertson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT THE MOON-FAIRIES SHOWED 
LITTLE ANNETTE. , 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


ITTLE ANNETTE hated to go to bed early. 
ie She always had such a great deal she wanted 
to say and do every night just when that 
dreadful clock would strike eight. If she could 
only stay up late like the grown-ups! 

But Mamma always shook her head and led 
Annette away to the nursery. There the little white 
bed with its soft pillow and pretty pink and blue 
coverlet said as plainly as a little bed could say, 
“Come, little Annette, come to me, if you want 
to grow up well and strong and sweet-tempered.” 

But often Annette was nota bit sleepy. That was 
hard sometimes, for mamma would sing only just 
one little song, then with a kiss she would say, 
‘*Good-night, my darling Be a good girl and go to 
sleep; and then perhaps the fairies will come and 
tell you wonderful things.” 

So little Annette would lie quite still and think, 
all by herself. 

And sure enough, it did happen once, that when 
the pretty silver moonbeams looked in at the nursery 
window and fell on Annette’s soft, golden curls, 
they wove an enchanted web of gold and silver, — 
silver moonbeams and golden curls. Then, though 
the fringed curtains had long ago dropped down 
over Annette’s blue eyes, she could still see and 
hear, for she was in fairy-land, you know. 

“But I had to be good a great many dark nights 
before the moon-fairies came to see me, mamma,” 
said little Annette, quaintly, when she told her 
mamma the story afterwards. 

That night Annette had been particularly lonely 
at first. Then she pulled out her little watch from 
under the pillow, where she always put it when she 
went to bed, just as mamma did. Annette laid it 
on the pillow beside her for company, and talked to 
it, and told it stories. 

It seemed to her that there could not bea prettier 
little watch in the whole wide world than hers. 
Uncle Nat had given it to her on her birthday. 
There was a wreath of blue forget-me-nots painted 
around its dear little face, and in the centre just 
below the twelve there was a lovely gold-colored 


birdie with a spray of tiny green leaves in his beak 
The hands were made of gold with little dizmonds 
set in them, —all, that is, except the second hand, 
which had no diamond. 

“But it is so small it does n’t count, anyway,” 
said little Annette. ‘ 

“ Don’t I count, though ?” answered a fussy, small 
voice very near Annette’s ear. It sounded very like 
the ticking of a watch, and yet she could hear the 
words distinctly. 

“Don’t I count, though?” went on the voice, 
snappishly. ‘I should like to know what I spend 
my life doing, if it isn’t counting. Here I go on 
forever, — 15, 80, 45, 60; 15, 80, 45, 60, around and 
around, always beginning with 60 and always end- 
ing with 60.” 

“T suppose that’s the reason you are acting like 
sixty,” said a jolly voice. v4 
It was the minute hand, who happened to be near 
by and to hear his cross little brother scolding. 


- But there was a merry twinkle in his one diamond 


eye. 

“T guess you ’d make a fuss if you were in my 
place,” replied the ill-tempered second hand. “Here 
I am stuck in this little narrow circle. Such a 
stupid life to live, —always marching around the 
same uninteresting circuit, nothing to see, nothing 
to do but count 15, 30, 45, 60. It don’t seem as if I 
could stand it any longer. Now you, brother, what 
a different life you lead! The wide world is your 
pathway. You walk among flowers. Birds sing to 
you as you go. How happy you must be!” 

The diamond eye in the minute hand still twink- 
led, for he was a jolly fellow, but it seemed to be a 
softer twinkle, subdued by pity, perhaps. 

“ Ah, Little Brother, it is true I have a wider, 
longer pathway to walk in life, but it is not all sun- 
shine and roses, for all that. For if I travel farther, 
my duties are the greater. I tell you, little brother, 
the pleasantest road in the world will grow monoto- 
nous when we are obliged to walk it day after day, 
unless there walks with us a dear little friend whose 
name is Content. He will cheer us, whether we 
must tread the broad dusty highway of life or some 
small, humble by-way. I see you have shoved him 
quite out of your circle.” 

But the other heeded his good advice not a whit. 
Instead, he cried, ‘Oh, brother, brother, let me go 
with you round the world just this once. Oh, I long 
to see the world!” 

The diamond eye of the minute hand grew quite 
dim with sadness. But he only said, ‘‘ Well, little 
brother, if you will have it so, you shall go out and 
travel my beat and do my work. I will stay here 
and see to yours. Young folks can only learn by 
experience.” 

Then there was silence for a long time. At last, 
Annette heard a weary, terrified, gasping little voice 
crying, “ Brother, brother, let me go home. I want 
to go to my own place. I am weary. It was such 
a way to travel, so much to do, such a hard road. 
The flowers are not real ones. The bird will not 
sing. Ah, brother, let me go home, and I will walk 
always and forever with Content.” 

The ‘next morning, when Annette awoke, she 
found her watch lying just where she had put it 
when the moon-fairies came. She picked it up 
eagerly. There was the little second hand cheer- 
fully steaming around his tiny circle, as if he really 
liked it. 

But the diamond eye in the big gold minute hand 
twinkled away knowingly at Annette, as if it would 
say, — “ You and I know all about it, don’t we, 
little Annette? And that little fellow Content, — 
he’s a merry elf, isn’t he? Just the sort of chap to 
have around when little folks have to go to bed 
early in the dark. Think so, Annette? Think so? 
Think? Think?” 


Joys are our wings; sorrows are our spurs. 
RICHTER. 


Outward judgment often fails, inward justice 


never. THEODORE PARKER. 


THE HOLY NIGHT. 
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FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
IIT.— Madonna di Reggio, or The Holy Night. 
BY EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. 


InstEAD of neat enclosures 
Of interwoven osiers, 

Instead of fragrant posies 

Of daffodils and roses, 
Thy cradle, Kingly Stranger, 

s Gospel tells, 

Was nothing else 

But here a homely manger. 
Ropert Herricn, 1591-1674. 


We have already considered two famous Ma- 
donnas that are usually mentioned among the 
greatest twelve pictures of the world. Correggio’s 
La Notte, or The Holy Night, called also Ma- 
donna di Reggio, is another belonging to that list. 

It is a beautiful picture to associate with the 
- glad Christmas time. A copy of it, with a copy of 
some quaint old hymn, makes a lovely Christmas 
gift; it is a lovely gift also to send to the friend 
who has just welcomed a new baby to her home. 

La Notte is a large painting, although the copies 
we usually see would not lead us to think so, 
It is over eight feet long, and over six feet high. 
It was begun in 1522, but was not finished until 
more than six years had passed. 

The beautiful little Christchild lies in a manger, 
on a bed of straw, held in his mother’s arms. She 
kneels before him, smiling. In the original her 
mantle is blue, and the drapery of the little Jesus 
is white. An old and a youthful shepherd and a 
young maiden are looking on with wonder and 
admiration in their faces, unconscious of the bright 
angels bending over them, whose wonder, interest, 
and joy seem as great as their own. Outside 
Joseph is seen leading away the ass; and beyond 
him are some shepherds sleeping. 

There is darkness outside, —only a hint of the 
dawn is visible in the horizon; but within the old 
stable, little better than a ruin, there is a light of 
dazzling brillancy. The young girl holds up her 
hand to shield her eyes from its brightness. This 
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light does not come from the angelic 
visitors, but from the radiant Christ- 
child. It falls first on the mother’s 
face ; it illuminates the adoring shep- 
herds ; it’ grows dim in the distance, 
and is lost in the shadows beyond. 

For his power in painting light 
and shade Correggio won the high- 
est praise. No artist excelled him. 
Some writers claim that even the 
great Raphael painted nothing to be 
compared with the beautiful light of 
La Notte, although there is a similar 
effect in his ‘Deliverance of Saint 
Peter.” 

But this wonderful light is not 
after all the great glory of Correg- 
gio’s famous Madonna. -That is 
found in the delicate grace and 
repose of Mary, and in the sacred 
beauty of the Christchild, height- 
ened by contrast with the roughness 
of the shepherds near them, the 
presence of the beasts, and the rude 
stable surroundings. 

It seems strange that a wrong deed 
should be associated with this beau- 
tiful picture. We should naturally 
think that it would prompt only to 
lovely actions. But whenever its 
history is told, the story of a theft is 
told also. 

Correggio painted it for Alberto 
Pratonero, of Reggio, who ordered 
it for his family chapel. This fact 
gives a reason for its name, Madonna 
di Reggio. Its name La Notte comes 
from its supernatural light. 

Years after it was finished the 
Dukes of Modena desired ardently 
to possess it; and as it could not be secured honestly, 
Duke Francesco I., of Modena, ordered some one to 
carry it off secretly at night and deliver it to him. 
This was done, and a copy only returned to the 
church from which it was taken. A poor atonement 
for such a theft! About a century after this 
occurred, Duke Francesco III, of Modena, sold it to 
Augustus ITI., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. 
It is now in the Dresden Gallery, the home of many 
beautiful works of art. 

Correggio, whose real name was Antonio Allegri, 
was, like Raphael, an Italian artist, and his con- 
temporary. It is said that Raphael’s works were a 
great inspiration to him, and that after looking at 
one of them, he exclaimed, with joy, “I, too, am a 
painter!” He was a sincere and modest man. 
His life, like Raphael’s, was comparatively short; 
but it seems to have been a pleasant one. It was 
filled with noble work. The man was apparently 
worthy of his art. 


The great men of earth are the shadowy men, 
who having lived and died, now live again and 
forever through their undying thoughts. Thus 
living, though their footfalls are heard no more, 
their voices are louder than the thunder and un- 


ceasing as the flow of tides or air. Be tae. 
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NUMBER THIRTEEN. 
BY L. M. GARDNER. 


sa\UMBER THIRTEEN was the only 
ii} name that the residents of Madison 
Place knew for the occupant of the 
large house at the junction of the 
street and the main road, although 
the little bent form had glided up 
and down the stone steps for years. 

In the language of the Madison Place world, the 
little woman must be “odd,” for she did not-do 


anything like people of their “set”: had no four- 
o'clock teas, and wore gowns without the slightest 
suggestion of puffed sleeves. To the outlying 
world of suffering humanity she was known by 
her own simple name of Miss Winifred Wilbur, and 
loved in spite of the curves that had appeared of 
late in the little bent back, which she often said 
made her look as crooked as the second figure on 
her door-plate. 

It was the last night of the year; and as Miss Wil- 
bur drew the curtains, her keen eyes rested upon a 
group of people who stood on the corner. 

“A street fight,” Miss Winifred said to herself, 
then, looking more closely, added, “ Why, what can 
Jo Garrity be doing there? I wonder what the 
trouble is!” 

Going to the stairs she called to Dinah, the 
colored servant, who had been in the family almost 
as long as Miss Winifred. 

“Some street brawl, honey. Don’ you be racin’ 
your tired body out to-night, after you’ve ben a 
totin’ dem goodies ober de city. Nobody gib you 
danks for dat.” 

“But it’s Mrs. Garrity’s boy. The little fellow 
has just lost his mother. I must go, Dinah,” Miss 
Winifred said. 

“Den Dinah totes along too; throw dat shawl 
ober you, and draw on dem galoshes. Bress me, 
you need as much care as a baby!” 

As the two reached the corner, they heard a boy’s 
angry voice exclaiming to the policeman who had 
joined the group, — 

“oP was that feller took it! I jest drapped it out 
of me hand, when the feller rushed fer it.” 

“Well, what can you say for yourself, my 
boy ?” the policeman asked of the other lad, who 
stood by with flashing eyes. 

“T did pick it up, but he didn’t drop it. I’d 
been watchin’ him fer sometime, while I sold me 
papers. When I was on the corner, me foot hit 
something. I stooped and picked up that purse; 
but ’taint mine, and ’t aint his.” 

By this time Miss Winifred could restrain her- 
self no longer. “I know the boy,” she said, ‘and 
believe his story. Will you not open the purse, and 
see if there is anything to identify it?” 

Just then a young girl joined the group, and 
said hurriedly, ‘‘Excuse me; but have you found 
something? I have lost my purse. May I see 
it?” 

Meanwhile the girl opened the purse, saying, as 
she unclasped it, “I have ten dollars, or about that 
sum in it, and a small photograph of an uncle, that 
I have carried for years. Yes, here it is,’’ she said, 
as she showed the policeman a picture of a fine- 
looking man, whose honest face made one turn and 
examine it more closely. 

‘But what is the matter?” she exclaimed, look- 
ing at Miss Winifred, who had become as pale as 
death. 

“Oh, nothing! Merely a faint spell. Just give 
me more air. No, no, Dinah, I cannot leave yet; 
I must see Jo out of his trouble.” 

“You can go,” the policeman said to Jo. ‘And 
you, young man, may come with me, while I give 
you some good advice about speaking the truth and 
being honest. That money would n’t have brought 
you any good luck, even if it does look tempting 
when people are hungry.” 

Jo was starting with his papers, when the young 
lady said, “Jo, yourun home after you have sold 
your papers, then come to 180 Greenwood Ave., and 
call for Miss Carleton.” 

“ Why, that’s two doors from Number Thirteen, 
Miss Wilbur’s,” Jo exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” that lady answered ; “and if Miss Carleton 
will kindly meet you at my house, you can bring 
Kathie too, for Dinah has made something for you 
to take home.” 

An hour later, when Grace Carleton entered Miss 
Wilbur’s parlor, it seemed very strange to think 
that she had never been there before, all was so 
eosy and home-like, with the flickering fire-light 
that threw fantastic shadows upon the wall. 
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“No, Dinah,” Miss Wilbur exclaimed, as the ser- 
vant entered to light the lamp; “if Miss Carleton 
does not object, we will have a fire-light talk for a 
while.” Then turning to her guest, when the two 
were again alone, she said, — 

“ You wondered what ailed me out there. I was 
not faint, but the sight of that picture brought it all 
back. I knew your uncle, — no, no, do not interrupt 
me,” she said, as the girl clasped her hand excitedly. 
“T must tell you my story. I found your uncle 
among the wounded and dying in a hospital in a 
Southern town, where I had gone with a consump- 
tive brother, in the vain hope that the climate would 
help him. He lies asleep, there in the sunny South. 
I cannot speak of it, but after his death I volun- 
teered as a nurse in the —— Hospital. There I met 
your uncle, who recognized in me one of his own 
people. I was younger then, child, perhaps more 
like you, but so small that your uncle called me his 
‘Northern blossom.’ 

“One night when my patients were improving, J 
became suddenly sick, grew delirious, and knew 
nothing more until several weeks later, when I 
opened my eyes in a rude cabin on the tip-top of a 
mountain in Tennessee. Dinah, whom you saw 
just now, was my nurse. It was she who brought 
me back to life; but what a poor wreck I seemed! 
Suffering that it would take years to efface was 
traced in every feature, and my spine soon showed 
curves that were not lines of beauty. This was to 
be my cross, and I must bear it alone.” 

“Yes, but your face is as lovely now as it possi- 
bly can be. Yes,” the girl exclaimed ; “ you must 
permit me to speak now. Uncle Jack has a picture 
that I caught sight of one day when I was very 
small. Ihave never forgotten how he looked at me 
when I asked him who it was, and the serious way 
that he answered, ‘Some day, child, perhaps I can 
tell you, but not now.’ He has never told me; but 
I wonder if I am not enough of a Yankee to guess 
part of the story ¢” 

“He is married and has a family now, I sup- 
pose ?”? Miss Winifred asked. 

Grace Carleton threw back 
laughed. 

“Uncle Jack married! Oh, what a joke!” she 
exclaimed. “ Not a bit of it; he is my bachelor 
uncle, and calls us his children. But I must go now. 
May I call again, as we have been so informally 
introduced ?” 

Miss Carleton, although of the fashionable world, 
did not wait for Miss Wilbur to return her call, but 
appeared that very evening just as Jo and Kathie 
were preparing to leave. 

Dinah ushered Grace into the room with a large 
basket of good things for the Garritys. . 

Rushing up to Miss Wilbur in an impulsive way, 
she said, “ Do you wonder I was so excited that I 
completely lost my wits and purse? We had just 
received a telegram that Uncle Jack was coming 
from Australia, where he had been for years. 
Mother fainted away, and I have had no sense 
(common-sense, I mean) since.” 

Before Miss Wilbur could reply, there appeared 
at the door a face that had haunted her dreams 
through the long lapse of years. The room was 
mysteriously quiet. Miss Carleton, with the little 
Garritys, disappeared as if by magic, and Uncle Jack 
and Miss Winifred were left alone. 

“Why have I not found you before?” was Uncle 
Jack’s first question. 

“Oh, Lam so little and crooked and old, no one 
could find such an odd creature!” 

“An odd creature! What a mean sort of fellow 
I should be to despise that crooked back of yours, 
when the curves came in it watching over us poor 
miserable chaps! The heart is the same I used to 
know, and I am here for that.” 

Never had Number Thirteen presented so brilliant 
an appearance as on the following evening, New 
Year’s night, when the worthy residents of Madison 
Place thought the little lady must be at last follow- 
ing the custom of the fashionable world, and 
indulging in an “ At Home.” 


her head and 
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BESSIE’S HOME ACROSS THE SEA. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


ESSIE PIERCE was a dear little girl who 
B opened her blue eyes for the first time in a 
city on the other side of the world. 

She was not a Chinese girl, for if she had been 
very likely her father would have thrown her away, 
saying, “ Girl babies are no good, she’s nothing but 
a girl.” Her father and mother were missionaries in 
that far-away land, and gladly welcomed their little 
daughter to brighten their home, and gave her the 
name of the dear grandmother across the water in 
America. : : 

Elizabeth is rather a long name for a very little 
girl, so Bessie she was called by every one, and soon 
became everybody’s pet. : 

It was not strange, as she heard Chinese spoken 
all about her, that the very first words her baby 
tongue said were Chinese; and before she could talk 
in English, she could chatter away in that strange 
language as fast as any one of the little Chinese 
children, her playmates. 

She loved to trot about in the yard around the 
little one-story house which was her home, and 
knew very little of what was going on in the great 
world outside the high brick walls which surrounded 
it. There was not a blade of grass to be seen, but 
she did not miss it, for she knew nothing about play- 
ing on the soft green carpet or tumbling in the 
sweet-smelling hay. The only pretty, green thing 
about the house was a lovely vine which her mamma 
had planted, and which had grown and climbed 
over the high walls and gates until it had nearly 
covered them. 

Sometimes her mamma longed for a sight of the 
green fields, and then they would ride in a little cart, 
—closed in with curtains, so people would n’t stare at 
the white. baby too much and ask too many ques- 
tions, —away outside the city walls, where there 
were no houses. Then they would get out, and 


’ Bessie would trot about in the long coarse grass and 


pick the flowers and think it great fun ; and if there 
happened to be a tree near by, all the better, for 
trees are not very plenty in China and none grew 
near her home. 

But when Bessie was four years old her dear 
mamma, who had learned so well to speak the 
strange language of China, was called away to learn 
another language, the language of Heaven; and then 
the loving auntie who had always lived with them 
took the care of the little girl upon herself. But 
by and by they began to notice that little Bessie 
did not. seem as well and strong as she had been, 
and did not care to run about and play with the 
funny little puppies in the yard, or watch the 
Chinese at their work about the place. 

The doctor looked very grave, and said she must 
have a change. She must leave the crowded city 
where the summer sun beat down so hot and stifling 
in the narrow courts; and at last it was decided 
that her auntie should bring her to America, where 
she could have the best of doctors to make her 
well and strong again. 

For such a long journey a great deal must be 
done, so everybody was very busy for a few weeks, 
and at last they were fairly on the way. 

A journey across the country in a funny little 
cart drawn by a mule, then a ride on the river in a 
little house-boat, — something like a small house set 
upon a raft, and so low that a grown person could 
not stand up straight, — and then the great steamer 
brought them to America. 

The voyage did Bessie much good, and by the 
time she reached the new, strange land she was able 
to run about and play, and notice the queer sights 
and sounds so new to her. 

How strange the tall houses and broad streets 
seemed, and such lots of children running about, 
and everything so neat and clean! The beautiful 
trees, and green soft grass, and so many other things 
that are common sights to you were wonderful to 
her. 


himself for almost any occasion. 


One morning she was watching from the window 
a milkman on his rounds. 

“Oh, auntie,” she cried, ‘what is that man 
doing? He goes to every house with a big tin 
bottle in his hand!” 

When winter came, with the snow andice, it was a 
new pleasure to her. In her China home she seldom 
saw asnow-storm, and if a little snow did chance to 
fall on the stone pavement in the yard it was 
quickly swept away by the natives, who didn’t 
wish to get their cloth shoes wet. 

Can you imagine how happy and delighted she 
was when she took her first sleigh-ride behind the 
jingling bells, and her first coast on her new, sled, 
and when she went to school for the first time, and 
saw so many little children, and watched them at 
their work and play, and heard their little songs # 

Perhaps if you could be set down in China and 
see and hear the strange sights and sounds you have 
heard about, you could guess how Bessie felt here 
in America. She loved to talk of her “ dear, dear 
home in China,” and when asked which country 
she liked best she would say she could n’t tell, she 
liked both, and was very fond of talking about 
returning some day to teach the almond-eyed 
people she had learned to love so well. 
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FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Baby’s Sleepy Song. 
BY LUCY SHATTUCK. 


“Moo0-00-00,” says the mama moo-cow, 
““Moo-00-00,” says she; 

“Moo-00-00,”’ says the mama moo-cow 
To her little sweet baby calfie. 


“Cluck, cluck, cluck,” says the big white hen, 
*¢ Cluck, cluck, cluck,” says she; 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck,” says the big white hen 
To her one little chick-a-biddie. 


“Bow, wow, wow,” says the curly dog, 
“ Bow, wow, wow,” says she; 

“Bow, wow, wow,” says the curly dog 
To her waggle-tail baby doggie. 


“ Miaou, miaou,” says the “ malty ” cat, 
‘ Miaou, miaou,” says she ; 

“Miaow, miaou,” says the “ malty ” cat 
To her fluffy little yellow kittie. 


“ Baa, baa, baa,” says the old white sheep, 
“Baa, baa, baa,” says she ; 

“ Baa, baa, baa,” says the old white sheep 
To her little soft round lambie, 


‘Peep, peep, peep,” says the robin bird, 
«Peep, peep, peep,” says she ; 

“Peep, peep, peep,” says the robin bird 
To her dear little robin birdie. 


“ Sweet, sweet, sweet,” says the dear mamma, 
? . 
“Sweet, sweet, Bvige ts: says she; ca 
“ Sweet, sweet, sweet,” says the dear mamma, 
To her darling little own baby. 
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“THE WHOLE POSSESSION.” 
_ BY L, G. WILSON. 


ARRY wanted to play soldier. He had 
H recently seen a procession pass by. There 
were bands of music, marshals on horse- 
back, officers in bright uniforms, and all sorts of 
decorations on the men that marched in the line. 
Harry was six years old, and knew how to dress 
So he put.a paper — 
hat on his head, bearing bright bits of red and gold 
paper which his sister had given him. He tied a 
bright necktie around his waist, pinned a tassel 
which he found in the attic on each shoulder, got a 
broom for a gun, and began to march around, shout- 
ing the most stirring commands all the while. He 
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, had been amusing himself for an hour or so in this 
way when the door-bell rang, and in came Uncle 


Joseph. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, when he 
saw how Harry was fixed up, “what is my little 
man doing to-day ?” 

“ Playing soldier,” replied Harry, as with straight 
back and puffed-out cheeks he paraded along the 
hall. 

“ But what kind of asoldier are you, old fellow ?” 
asked Uncle Joe. 

“T am cap’n,” said Harry. 

“ Captain!” exclaimed Harry’s uncle, “ Where are 
your troops? I don’t see your company any- 


where.” 


“But I’m the whole possession, myself,” answered 


the little fellow, as he strode away. 


After Uncle Joe had eaten dinner that day, he 
called Harry to him, and taking him upon his knee, 
said, “ My little man, I have been thinking about 
what you told me, that you were the whole ‘ pro- 
cession,’ and I thought perhaps you would like to 
have me tell you what you meant by it; would you, 
Harry ?” 

Harry knew that whenever Uncle Joe took him 
in hand in this way, there was something coming 
worth having, so he eagerly assented to his uncle’s 
proposal. 

“ You see it is this way,” began Uncle Joe; ‘“‘ how 
many fingers have you?’ Harry counted\ ten. 
“ How many toes have you?” and the answer was 
ten again. Then, with Uncle Joe’s help, Harry 
saw that that made twenty. “Twenty soldiers, 
already!” shouted Uncle Joe, and Harry laughed. 
“But look here— how many eyes have you?” 

“Two,” answered the little fellow. And his 
uncle asked the same question about his ears, his 
lips, his tongue and teeth, and a great many other 
organs of the body, until they counted upa great 
many more than Harry could comprehend. 

“ Now you see,” said Uncle Joe, “all these are 
soldiers, and you ’re the captain, and that’s the way 
it happens that you are the ‘whole procession.’ 
You must look out, captain, and keep them in good 
order !” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOUSES THAT WERE BUILT ON 
THE SAND. 
A Denver Story. 
BY C. E. MONTAGUE. 
SUPPOSE all of the boys and girls that read 
“Bivery Other Sunday” are familiar with the 
little story told by Jesus at the close of his ser- 
mon on the Mount. I suppose also that some of 
you may have thought that no persons with what 


we should call good judgment would for a mo- 
ment think of building their houses on the sand; 


_ yet here in Denver, about twenty years ago, nearly 


a whole town was built upon just such an unsafe 
foundation, “and the rain descended and the floods 
came,” and the village was swept away, and the 
fall indeed was great; and thisis how it happened. 
If you will take the trouble to get your atlas, and 
look on the map of Colorado, you will see (if the 
map is a good one) a junction of two rivers in 
the vicinity of Denver. One of these rivers is a 
very funny affair, for it is really no river at all, but 
merely a wide sheet of sand that cuts the city into 


' halves, and then trails along like a great serpent 


up a steep incline for nearly seventy-five miles to 
the southeast. This sand river bears the dignified 
name of “Cherry Creek,’ and it seems peaceful 
and harmless enough, and so it is sometimes, and 
in fact nearly always. 

In the early days, when the first settlers came to 
Colorado, a few houses were built at the side of 
this great sheet of sand. One by one the great 
white canvas-topped wagons rolled heavily into the 
new town, and one by one houses were added 
to the new home inthe West. For some curious 
reason the settlers of Denver concluded that this 
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sand river would be a good place to make a town; 
and sure enough, almost as if by magic, they built 
a village of frame houses right in the middle of this 
treacherous place. Had you been here at that time 
you would have found the doctors and the law- 
yers, the City Hall and the newspaper office, in fact 
you would have found almost everybody you 
would have cared to see, within the streets and in 
the houses that were built in this sand river. 

If you were to follow this long line of sand to its 
source, you would come finally to the top of a high 
spur of land that shoots out into the plains from the 
mountains for a great many long miles; and upon 
arriving at the top you would find yourself on a 
ridge nearly four thousand feet higher than the 
city of Denver. This stretch of high land 
is called the Divide, for the reason that it 
makes a gradual slope to the south on one side, 
and the north on the other, and thus forms the 
water-shed for the Arkansas and the North Platte 
rivers. 

Now this Divide, from its peculiar geological con- 
struction and its great height, often is deluged 
with heavy rains which are known here in Colo- 
rado as cloudbursts; and when these terrific rains 
occur, these long stretches of sand become turbu- 
lent rivers of muddy swollen water, that carry death 
and destruction to everything that chances to be in 
their path. 

One beautiful evening in May, when the inhabi- 
tants of the sand village were peacefully sleeping, 
they were startled by a wild cry of, “Fly for your 
lives, for the flood is upon us!” All the evening a 
heavy black cloud had hung loweringly over the 
distant Divide, and lurid flashes of lightning had 
played in and aboutit; but below in the newly 
built village the moon shone brightly and all was 
still and calm. The startled townspeople were 
hardly able to scramble into their garments, when 
with a roar, a solid wall of water, thirty feet high, 
rolled with awful force across the poor little village. 
Away went the houses like so many egg-shells. 
Crushed by the terrible power of that turbid flood, 
no human habitation could withstand it; and the 
sturdy little frontier town lost nearly half of its 
houses in a moment’s time. The hitherto peaceful 
strip of serpentine sand had become a great river of 
heavy water, and where were the houses that had 
been built in its bed ? 

The loss to the new town was heavy as far as 
money goes, for some people say a million dollars 
would not replace the houses and stores that were 
swept away, but worse than all that was the loss of 
life that is always sure to come in a disaster of this 
kind. It taught the Denver people a lesson, how- 
ever; and you may rest assured that they have 
never built any more sand cities. 

Do we ever have such floods now? Oh, yes, once 
in a while, but none so bad as was the one I have 
told you of. The sand river is curbed now, and if it 
“comes down,” as we say here, we are generally 
ready to meet it promptly. 

And so the other day, as I drove in my phaeton 
over one of the great bridges that span this dry 
sand river, it occurred to me that perhaps some of 
my little friends East would be glad to know the 
story of “The Cherry Creek Flood;” and the 
thought also came to me that Jesus knew what he 
meant when he told the little story I spoke of in 
the beginning. At any rate, it happened to the 
houses that were built on the sand here in Denver. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


FRITZ’S GOLD BUTTONS. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


NCE upon a time, a great many years ago, 
there lived two children,—a brother and 
sister, — whose names were Fritz and Greta. 

Both the father and the mother of the children 
were dead; and they lived with their grandmother, 
who had a small house and a bit of land at the 
edge of a great forest, a few miles from the village. 

They were all very poor, and lived on what they 


could raise in their garden, and the milk of their 
one cow. The grandmother used to earn a little 
money by weaving; but her joints were now so 
stiff with rheumatism that she could hardly sit at 
her loom. 

Fritz was just learning to carve toy men and 
women and cats and dogs and soldiers out of wood. 
These he sold to a dealer in the village, and in this 
way was able to earn a little toward the support of 
the family. 

One day when Fritz and Greta went to the village 
to sell the toys and buy meal to take home, they 
heard of a great festival to be held there in a few 
weeks. All the children for miles around were 
coming, dressed in their best, and carrying flowers; 
and there was to be music and dancing and a very 
gay time indeed. All the way home Fritz and 
Greta talked about it, and wished that they might 
go. But alas! they had nothing to wear. 

“There is grandfather’s soldier coat, Fritz, only 
there are no buttons on it; and of course a soldier 
coat would not look well without bright buttons,” 
said little Greta, who had once or twice in her life 
seen a company of soldiers, and thought them very 
grand indeed. 

“ But what would you wear, Greta?” asked Fritz. 

Poor Greta! Her face fell; for the little blue 
checked frock she had on was her only one, and it 
would not do to wear on a gay festival day. 

“Never mind,” said Fritz, ‘‘perhaps I can earn 
enough at wood-carying to buy you a dress and 
some buttons for my coat.” 

Every day after that Fritz was up early and late, 
carving away at his toys; and the day before the 
festival he took them to the village and sold them. 
Greta went with him, her little round face full of 
happy smiles, and her short flaxen braids bobbing 
up and down, as she skipped along in great glee at 
the thought of a new frock and the festival the 
next day. 

When the toys were sold, Fritz took Greta by 
the hand, and with the money in his pocket, went 
first to buy Greta’s frock. They went to shop after 
shop; but all the frocks that would fit Greta cost 
more money than Fritz had received for his toys. 

At last, just as the tears were beginning to come 
to Greta’s blue eyes, and they were both very tired, 
they found a frock that could be bought for just 
the sum of money Fritz had; but it would leave 
none for the buttons to go on his coat. Fritz 
thought a moment, and then told the shop woman 
he would take the frock ; and she began to wrap it 
up. 
Little Greta was so overjoyed with the new frock 
and the prospect of the festival, that she never once 
thought about Fritz’s buttons until nearly home. 
Then when she asked him about them, he told 
her that they were all right, and began at once to 
talk of other things to divert her mind. 

It was not until after supper, when Greta, tired 
out with the day’s excitement, had fallen asleep, 
that Fritz slipped away to think over his own dis- 
appointment. For he was sorely disappointed. He 
had worked so hard to get the money, and he had 
never had a holiday since his dear father died ; and 
now all the other children would go and have such 
a good time, and he must stay at home. But he 
was not sorry he had bought the frock for Greta. 
Oh, no! The thought of her happy face helped him 
to dry his eyes. He knew she would be greatly 
disappointed in the morning to find he was not 
going. He would take her to a neighbor’s, and let 
her go with their children. 

Fritz had wandered some distance from the 
house, and thrown himself down on the grass, at 
the edge of the forest. Just as he was raising 
himself on his elbow, thinking he would return to 
the house, he heard a faint, rustling sound, —and 
there, right at his feet, were twenty-four gold 
buttons, peeping out of the green grass; and glid- 
ing away into the forest went a tiny figure in a 
green silk gown, whom he knew at once to be the 
Fairy Queen. 

As soon as Fritz could recover his breath, he 
picked up the gold buttons, and ran with them to 
the house to have them sewed on his coat for to- 
morrow. 

So Fritz and Greta went with the other children 
to the festival, and had a very happy time. And 
the Fairy Queen was so pleased at the happiness 
the gold buttons helped to bring (for all the other 
children were happier for having Fritz with them) 
that she sent more every year, not to Fritz only, 
but to all the other good little boys and girls 
in many lands. And every year, when May-Day 
comes around, the children go out and pick the 
gold buttons, —but they call them dandelions. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


For each new morning with 
its hght, 
rest and 
night, 
For health and food, for love 
and friends, 

everything his goodness 
sends. 

thank the Heavenly 


Father. 


For shelter of the 


For 


We 


MY SYMPHONY. 


To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich ; to study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly ; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages, with open heart; to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry never; 

. in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the common. This 
is to be my symphony. 

Witit1AM HENRY CHANNING, 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We commend to young and old the paragraph 
which precedes the Editor’s Chair, entitled “My 
Symphony.” 
fine sentiment, and spiritual truth. The great aim 
in life should be to make harmonious the different 
relations we bear to one another and to duty; the 
result would be an orchestra of daily happiness 
playing a symphony of good-will and hope. 


“ A Winter Scene in Florida” tells its own story. 
It represents a spot not far from St. Augustine, that 
charming bit of ancient history. The standard of 
beauty varies in different lands; the Tattooed 
Woman in our picture, although disfigured to us, is 
an object of envy by her female friends in the Hast. 
We advise our readers to cut out and preserve the 
Madonna pictures for their albums. We shall 
include eight before the yolume is finished. 


We shrink into a small corner this time to allow 


the throng of contributors to press around and offer 
their good things to our readers. 


LETTE ReaIB OMe 


ATHOL. MASs. 
Dpar Mr. Epiror,—I am a reader of the Eyrry 
OTHER SuNDAY, and enjoy it very much. I hope some- 
time that it may be published for every Sunday. I 
enclose an enigma, which I hope you will find worthy of 
publication. 
NELLIE M. BisHor. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
DEAR Sir, —On opening you will find my first attempt 
to compose a puzzle. It interests me very much to make 
out your puzzles, and hope to see mine published. 
Your sincere friend and reader, 
ADALA Bororsky. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 

To speak. 

Constructs. 

An affirmative answer. 
A consonant. 


It contains a great deal of good sense, . 


ANAGRAM. 


A pogo anem si erthra ot eb sochne ahtn traeg 
sirche. dD 5 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


THAT was a great fire in Moscow. 
How those horses do go! 

Harry drives nails well. 

It was a terrible catastrophe. 
When will you mend your ways ? 


Did you hear the lion roar at the boy ? 
M. K. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 6, 5, 14, 9, is used in taking a bath. 

My 2, 8, 9, 3, is what keeps our courage up. 

My 4, 10, 11, 18, is a young horse. ; 

My 18, 14, 15, is a color. 

My 1, 5, 7, is a boy’s name. 

My 12, is a personal pronoun. 

My whole is a popular magazine, whose Septem- 
ber number is very valuable. 

Lypia XK. Prizst. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 9, 10, 7, 8, is a pile of wood. 

My 5, 6, 12, 8, is a kind of creek. 

My 8, 6, 10, 12, is an entrance to a house. 

My 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, is a place where many men 

meet. 

My 5, 4, 6, 2, 7, is made of wheat. 

My 17, 6, 11, 7, is the opposite of sweet. 

My 1, 18, 17, 18, 16, 7, 18, is a motion. 

My 8, 4, 4, is to be sick. 

My 14, 15, 11, 17, 18, is something to protect us. 

My whole is a place where a battle was hazarded. 
ApALA Bororsky. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 7. 


Charade V. Misjudge. 
Enigma XV. Love one another. 
Enigma XVI. Race for the Presidency. 


ANAGRAM. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. — John Keats. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 
For kindness is dearer 
And better than gold. 


OUTLOOK. 


At the December meeting of the Boston Sunday- 
School Union Rev. Minot J. Savage was the princi- 
pal speaker, having for his subject, “The Theory of 
Evolution as Background and Side-light in Sunday- 
School Instruction.” It was a fine outline address, 
and was heartily supported in subsequent remarks 
by various speakers. The January meeting will 
have for its subject, “‘ Music in the Sunday School,” 
—(a) Music as related to the Spiritual Training of 
Children, speaker, Rev. W. R. Lord; (b) A New 
Song and Service Book, speaker, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton; (c) The Good and Evil of Special Musical 
Festival Days, speaker, Rev. J. C. Jaynes. 

* % & 

Tur Sunday School at Somerville has introduced 
the feature of an “ Excelsior” banner, to be claimed 
and held by the class which has the largest attend- 
ance during a given month. At the last report a 
class of young lads, under Mrs. Tufts, about twelve 
years of age, won it by an average attendance of 
twenty-nine out of a possible thirty. Another class 
stood seventeen out of-a possible eighteen. The 
interest is deepening in the whole school under the 
leadership of Mr. Frank A. Ware. 


Unper the united ministry of Fev. Marion 
Murdoch and Rey. Florence Buck the Cleveland 
Unitarian Sunday School prospers with the rest of 
the church. There is a young men’s class, under 
Professor Benjamin, studying Hebrew history and 
travel. Teachers’ meetings are held every Friday 
afternoon at half-past four o’clock, in the Sunday- 
School room. The exercises are open to all. 

* *# * 

Tue. Puyallup (Wash.) Unitarian Sunday School 
is reconstructing its course of study, and hasapplied 
to the Unitarian Sunday-School peace! for ip : 
of manuals. 

* # & 

Tue Wichita (Kan.) Unitarian Sunday School 
has now a very well equipped library ; Mrs. Oarter, 
the superintendent, has given special attention to 
the replenishing of it. 

x & & 

A new Unitarian Sunday School will be started 
in connection with Parker Memorial, in Boston, very 
soon. It is not intended to include in its member- 
ship those who go to other Sunday Schools. ‘There 
is too much of this wandering from school to school 
on the part of children. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


SERMONS FOR THE CuURCH, by Rev. Caleb Davis 
Bradlee, D.D., is a volume which continues the 
excellent reputation of the author, obtained through 
his previous publication, “Sermons for All Sects.” 


Dr. Bradlee gives here twenty-five sermons, each 
one of which is straightforward, earnest,and deeply __ 


religious. The theological attitude which he takes 


is very fraternal with all the sects of Christendom. ss 


It has been his aim always to emphasize the unities 
which underlie the different outgrowths of Christian 
belief. From these principal chords he evokes the 
music of his good-will, warning, comfort, and spirit- 
ual wisdom. They are sermons that can be read in 
any household of faith with satisfaction and profit. 
The volume is well attired. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, publisher, 141 Franklin 
Street. Cloth. $1.25. ; 


Heart-Brats, by Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, 
is “a book of meditations.” The attractive little 
volume contains a portrait of the author and a bio- 
graphical sketch of him by Rey. S. J. Barrows. To 
many, old and young, this unique character from 
the Orient is well known. Throngs gathered to 
listen to him in New England whenever he spoke. 
His utterances were filled with a lofty spiritual 
tone; and at all times his thought stirs thought in 
others, and appeals to the very best in one’s nature. 
There is more or less mysticism, quite naturally, in 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s views, but it is of a healthy kind. 
These extracts are all brief, and express the author’s 
fervid views on nearly all the religious relations 
which man bears to God, life, and destiny. The — 
introductory sketch contains many interesting facts — 
with regard to the author’s youth, education, and 
career. It ought to be a vaiuable gift-book and a 
helpful companion to any thoughtful reader. 

Boston: George H. Ellis, publisher, 141 Franklin 
Street. Chath; red edges, 330 pp. $1.50. 
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